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NOTICH TO READERS. 


The Editor wishes tt to be distinctly understood that 
the views expressed in any Articles which may 
appear in this Fournal are only those of the 
writers, and are not to be taken as the authorita- 
tive opinions of the Unitarians as a particular 
body. Contributions of a general character are 
cordially invited for insertion in the Magazine, 
but the right of selection is reserved, and rejected 
papers cannot be returned unless accompanied by 
the necessary number of postage stamps. Items 
of local church news will also be welcomed. 
Letters for our correspondence columns on topics 
of generalinterest are invited, but the names and 
addresses of the writers must always be sent, not 
necessarily for publication, but as a guarantee of 
good fuith, All literary communications, with the 
exception of news, should be jorwarded not later 
than three weeks before the date of publication to 
the Editor, the Rev. J. CLAYTON WILLIAMS, 
19, Mann Street, Hastings ; and all business 
inguiries addressed to the Printer and Publisher, 
Mr. Epwarp BALKHAM, 4, Albion Place, West 
Hill, Hastings. 


EDITORIAL JOTTINGS. 
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We have received from Miss Emily Sharpe, 
of London, a subscription towards the ex- 
penses of our magazine, with a kindly note 
expressing the hope that the union of our 
southern churches, which is one object of this 
movement, will be based “upon the Bible 
and Prayer.” 

We hope in our next number to have a 
“Children’s Page,” and thus interest the little 
ones of our household in our journal. 


* 


The first of a series of short sketches from 
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life appears in this issue under the title of 
“George Thornton’s Conversion.” Each 
narrative will be drawn from the ministerial 
experience of the writer, names only being 
fictitious. These sketches will prove the 
power of our simple faith to guide in diffi- 
culty and sustain in trial, and will occasion- 
ally show how strong is still our conflict with 
misconception and prejudice. 


* * 


We shall conclude “ Unitarianism in 
Hastings” in our next number, and in our 
issue for September and October we hope to 
commence a series of articles on “ Uni- 
tarianism in Lewes,” by the Minister of our 
Church in that town, the Rev. C. Davis 
Badland. We may add that a gentleman 
who is quite an authority on the history of 
our body in Sussex has forwarded us a bio- 
graphical notice of the Rev. Henry Acton, 
which we shall shortly print for the benefit of 
our readers. Mr. Acton was a native of 
Lewes, and was a man of extended fame in 
Iengland in the beginning of the present 
century. 

me 

We are promised articles for our July and 
August number from ministerial writers at 
Brighton and Chichester, and one at least of 
these contributors will deal with an important 
phase of our congregational life. 


kK % 
The question of extending the scope of 
our magazine over the whole of Kent and 
Sussex was referred to in our last issue, and 
we are glad to be able to inform our readers 
that this matter is still being kept in view, and 
is down for discussion at the next meeting of 
the Southern Unitarian Committee. 
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CORRESPONDENCE, 


——_2¢<o 
THE ENGLISH PRESBYTERIANS. 
‘To the Editor. 


Srr,—In that portion of the articles on ‘ Uni- 
tarianism in Hastings” which was printed in your 
last issue, there is a passage which gives an erroneous 
impression, and which I think it would be worth 
while to correct. ‘The writer—after explaining that 
many places of worship formerly in the possession of 
Trinitarian congregations are now in the hands of 
Unitarians, owing to the congregations adopting 
more liberal views—goes on to say: ‘‘ Now some of 
the Presbyterians of this borough imagine that the Uni- 
tarians here have become possessed of their property 
in this way, and that either the chapel or the land 
originally belonged to the members of the Scottish 
denomiration.” The writer, as it appears from this 
sentence, evidently thinks the English Presbyterians 
are identical with the Scotch Presbyterians, but such 
is not the case. “The two denominations are entirely 
distinct, and should not be confounded. Although 
the members of the Scottish Church residing in 
England have latterly adopted the name of English 
Presbyterians, yet the denomination of English 
dissenters known as Presbyterians, and so many of 
whose meeting-houses are now in the hands of Uni- 
tarians, are quite distinct, and have an interesting 
history of their own. The direct cause of English 
Presbyterianism was the objections which so many 
entertained towards the points savouring of Roman 
Catholicism which were retained in the Church and in 
the Prayer Book, and enforced by the Act of Uni- 
formity of Elizabeth’s reign. They objected to the 
surphce, and the rule of Bishops, and the usual 
Church government. So on the 20th November, 
1572, several ministers and gentlemen of the neigh- 
bourhood of London met secretly at Wandsworth, 
and banded themselves into a ‘‘ presbytery.” This 
was the beginning of English Presbytenanism, and it 
rapidly spread, in spite of opposition and persecution. 
It was at one time the largest and strongest of the 
several dissenting bodies. During the Common- 
wealth, the Presbyterians were included in the 
Established Church with the Independents. In fact, 
the two denominations of Independents and Presby- 
terians had much in common, and acted together, for 
the method of governing by presbyteries, never 
popular, was found to be impracticable, and by the 
time the Toleration Act was passed, viz. 1689, had 
fallen into disuse. So it was that after the passing of 
the Toleration Act the Presbyterians and the Indepen- 
dents in many places joined together, and built one 
meeting-house. But their differences increased, and 
they found it impossible to work harmoniously to- 
gether. The Presbyterians, from being somewhat 
strict, had become more liberal in their views, and 
did not care to bind men in their religious opinions, 
in consequence the Independents after a time with- 
drew. The Presbyterians, however, grew less and 
less particular about enforcing doctrinal points on 
their members ; they preferred to leave it to every 
man to form his views as he thought best. The trust 
deeds of their meeting-houses did not generally con- 
tain clauses binding those who came after them to 
hold the same opinions as they did, but their places 


of worship were simply dedicated, ‘‘To the Worship 
of Almighty God.” Thus the Presbyterians gradually 
glided quietly towards Socinianism, and when the 
deistic movement set in they openly avowed their 
Unitarian views. This wasin a great measure due 
to the influence of Dr. Priestley. Such in brief is an 
outline of the history of the English Presbyterians. 
They were, or rather are (for we Unitarians may be 
considered as the lineal representatives of this branch 
of the Christian Church) a body who have passed 
through a wonderful development. From strict and 
decidedly Calvinistic views, they passed on through a 
more moderate phase, which Richard Baxter repre- 
sents to a larger and broader freedom, the results of 
which we are now enjoying, and of which we ought 
to prove worthy. 
\oursmetcs, 
PEVAGIUS: 

Battle, April 28th, 1887. 


To the Editor. 

Str,—I have been favoured with a look beforehand 
at the interesting letter by ‘* Pelagius” on ‘‘ English 
Presbyterianism,’’ which deals with a supposed 
erroneous impression I gave of that body in that part 
of my sketches on ‘‘ Unitarianism in Hastings ” which 
you printed in your last issue, and therefore have the 
opportunity of immediately explaining the sentence 
which your correspondent takes exceptionto. Iused 
the term ‘‘ Scottish denomination,” although I was 
perfectly aware that the English branch of that body 
was an entirely separate communion, because the 
Presbyterians in Hastings come from—if it can be 
put in such a way—the Scottish stock. These people, 
who fancied they had a claim either on our place of 
worship or the ground in South Terrace, belonged 
to a church which was originally connected with the 
Scottish Presbyterian body, and which was only taken 
over by the English Presbyterian Board about twenty 
years ago. I cannot help saying, however, I am not 
at all sorry I wrote apparently so ambiguously, if the 
only harm I have done is to draw out the very able, 
very interesting, and very instructive letter to which 
**Pelagius” has put his name. 


Yours faithfully, 
BEATRICE ROSEBERY. 
Hastings, April 29th, 1887. 


George Thornton's Conversion. 


A “FALE; BUP NO® Shier iron: 


URING the period of my connection 
with the ‘East Cheshire Christian 
Union,” I with the other Ministers of 

the Union, had occasionally to take Sunday 
duty at one or other of the small congrega- 
tions of the district which were unable to 
maintain a resident pastor. Under this ar- 
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rangement, I had often preached at N———_, 
and had observed George Thornton amongst 
the audience, and had spoken to him at the 
close of the service. One Sunday morning 
he invited me to spend the afternoon, and 
take tea with him. I heartily consented ; 
and having informed my hospitable host, Mr. 
T., of the arrangement, he said, “I am 
glad of it. Thornton is a nice fellow, and 
has not been with us long, and a visit by you 
will do him good.” So, directly after dinner, 
i sauntered to the village, about a mile dis- 
tant, where Thornton lived. It was a bright 
genial summer day; and in contrast with the 
smoke of the Pottery towns, which I left be- 
hind me on Saturday evening, the sweet, fresh 
Cheshire air seemed to be the very breath of 
life. I soon found ‘Thornton’s home, and 
was busy in conversation with him. He had 
been in the army, and when his term of ser- 
vice expired, had opened in the village a 
general provision shop. He was a steady, 
sober, obliging fellow, and business seemed 
to prosper with him. It was on this Sunday 
that he told me how he became a Unitarian. 
He had been a Congregationalist for many 
years, and had taken a prominent part in the 
work of the village church to which he be- 
longed—a church some two miles distant 
from his residence. One week evening, 
during the winter, he was going as usual to 
his church prayer meeting, and although the 
night was very dark he took the field way, 
which was shorter than the high road. In 
passing over one of the many stiles on his 
way he heard a strange queer noise, low, but 
peculiar. Although a brave man he was a 
little startled, and looked about him as well 
as he could, to discover the cause of his 
alarm. He could find nothing to account for 
that strange sound. He continued asking him- 
self what it could be. At last a suggestive query 
came into his mind ‘“ Was it the devil?” He 
paused awhile, and then said “ Devil! Devil! 
what is the devil? and what was he doing in 
that lonely field, on that dark night?” “No! 
it could not be the devil” was his conclusion. 
But started on this line of thought, he tried 
in vain to break away from it. It held him 
by a mighty force. And so his thoughts 
went on. “The devil; was he infinite and 
omnipresent? If not how could he tempt 
people everywhere, at the same time? or did 
he tempt by his agents, the imps of which 
people talked? and if so, were these agents 


multiplied with the increase of the population 
of the world so that all men might be tempted 
by them?” “But there,” he said, “was not 
God good? Did not Jesus call Him a Father? 
and would a good Almighty Father subject 
his weak children to such temptation ?” ** No” 
said George, “I cannot think that.” “Then 
it is said, that Satan will lead many into 
eternal torment. How? Is hestronger than 
God, and can he overcome God’s will for 
their salvation?’ By this time, he said, he 
was nearing the chapel, and could see the 
lights in its windows through the darkness. 
But his mind was bewildered. He did not 
know what to make of the involuntary reflec- 
tions which forced themselves upon him. 
However, he went on to the prayer meeting, 
but could not enter, as before, into its spirit. 
He remained silent during the singing of the 
hymns, and gave no response while the 
brethren were telling God what they wanted 
Him to do. Thornton had regularly taken 
part in that meeting heretofore, but this 
evening the Pastor had to request *‘ Brother 
Thornton to pray a few words before the 
meeting closed.” ‘ Brother Thornton” felt 
that he could not pray in the usual phraseo- 
logy, and to have prayed out of the tumult 
of his heart would only have startled the 
brethren, and perhaps have driven all the 
good they had derived out of their hearts. 
So he kept silence, and the meeting closed. 
The minister walked some distance with him 
towards his home, enquiring into the reasons 
for his silence. Thornton told him all, and 
laid bare the seething thoughts and emotions 
of his heart, hoping for some aid and comfort. 
Of these he got little. He was told this was 
a temptation of the devil, one to ruin his soul, 
but it would pass away under the spell of 
earnest prayer. George went home, spent 
a greater part of the night on his knees, 
reading his Bible, and praying. Gradually a 
stream of peace ran through his soul, a sense 
of quietness, and of confidence in God as a 
Father, gathered round him, and the morning 
found him a happier man, for belief in a 
tempting and accusing devil, was no longer 
an article of his faith. Up to this period my 
friend had never attended a Unitarian service, 
neither read any Unitarian literature. He 
rather shuddered at the awful heresies which 
he was told were preached in the room Ly 
the Lridge. Amongst these heresies was the 
denial of a Personal Satan. Having now 
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lost his belief in that disreputable creature, 
he determined to attend one of our services, 
and judge for himself. Very great was his 
astonishment and pleasure at what he heard. 
New and brighter light shone around him. 
So he continued to attend, and listen, and 
think. The Fatherhood of God and his ever- 
lasting love: The brotherhood of Jesus, and 
the immortal life: The growth of the religious 
thought and faith, and the ultimate salvation 
of the race: these were the themes to which 
he listened, and learned to rejoice in. He 
found a glad, bright, reasonable, sustaining 
faith, and embraced it with allhisheart. He 
said, “you will smile perhaps if I tell you 
that I believe there was a providence in that 
peculiar sound, which set me a-thinking and a- 
questioning, but it led me to fuller light, and 
truer faith in my Fathers love for me.” 
“ Then,” I said, “you don’t believe in the ex- 
istence of a devil now?” “ Aye,” he replied, 
“plenty of them, I see them and meet them 
every day, all sorts of devils, devils of drunken- 
ness, and lust, and lying, lots of them, but no 
personal almost almighty devil, to lead men 
to hell and so rob God, against his purpose, 
of the souls he loves so well.” I need not 
say that I enjoyed that Sunday afternoon 
with George Thornton, and that there was an 
unusual sweetness in the cup of tea we drank 
together, with the door of his cottage open, 
giving us from the tea-table a bright glimpse 
of the village green, through the entwining 
roses of the door-way. On Monday I re- 
turned to the murky atmosphere of Stoke-on- 
Trent, glad that in one of our feeblest 
Churches there was a home—a spiritual rest- 
ing place—for a man who had in so strange 
a way been compelled to abandon the ortho- 
dox position. 
jaG. We 


[With the exception of the name, George Thornton, 
this narrative is absolutely true. ] 


———— 


Ministering Spirits. 


HE Rev. John Page Hopps, of Leicester, is 

a gentleman well known for the spiritualistic 
tendencies of his thought, and some of his 

most earnest addresses and sermons have been 
delivered on subjects which give him the opportunity 
of expressing his ideas on various phases of the 
future life. In a sermon which he preached a good 
many years ago on “* Ministering Spirits,” he sought 
to maintain the proposition ‘‘that the beautiful and 


blessed ones watch over us, guide us, stand 
near us, and find their bliss still in ministering to our 
needs.” In concluding his address he deals with two 
objections which are often urged against references to 
the subject of his sermon. ‘‘ The first is,” he says, 
‘*that we can really know nothing about it: the 
second is, that it has no relation to practical life. As 
to the first of these objections, that we can know 
nothing about this matter, I will content myself with 
saying that no one can know that. ‘True science is 
very quiet, and modest, and crutious, and humble. 
It is only sham science or shallow science that rushes 
into denials and that presumes to say what can or 
cannot be known. One thing we certainly do know, 
that we are surrounded with mighty ferces of a most 
astounding nature, which are mainly unseen, but are 
not always unfelt. Another thing we know,—that 
we are only, asit were, knocking at the door of this 
gteat inner temple,-—that life still eludes us, and that 
what we know is only a poor tithe of what we want 
to know, and of what is around us, above us, beneath 
us, and in us, to be known. If I were to givea word 
of advice to those who are over-fond of the words 
Nonsense, It cannot be, Litposstble, Don’t tell me, and 
the like, it would be this—We have discovered so 
much about the casket that we never expected to 
discover, that we ought rather to cherish than rebuke 
the hope that we may yet find out something about 
that which the casket contains. Everything will 
come in God’s good time ; and, when we are fit for 
it, and when it can be of real use to us, it may come 
to pass that the link will be discovered which binds 
the unseen to the seen, But the second objection 
remains, that this subject has no relation to practical 
life. It is simply wonderful that any rational human 
being should be found to offer such an objection : and 
yet the objection is urged in the very name of 
rationalism. Now, asa rationalist, and in the name 
of rationalism, I undertake to say that if men really 
believed in the actual continued existence of the so- 
called dead, and that these were near them, interested 
in their pursuits, observant of their struggles, mind- 
ful of their necessities, and often helpful in their 
times of need, this great faith would be one of the 
sublimest factors in human life, one of the grandest 
creators of noble motive, brave effort, unselfish 
action, joyous endurance, and invincible hope. Do 
not tell me that this reaching out of the soul after 
God and the things of God will rob me of interest, 
courage, and activity, for the things of this present 
scene. No delusion could be greater. The truth is 
that no man is so strong, so buoyant, and so unselfish 
in his work for earth as he who has caught a glimpse 
or heard something of the music of the unseen but 
not far-off heaven. -Do not ask me, as a religious 
teacher, then, to confine my attention to mud. I 
cannot do it. Ido not find all that I want there. I 
must look within : I must look beyond : I must look 
above: for I feel that I can only tind my God where 
I find my unseen friends,—in the mighty spirit-world, 
where all the most real things are, where all the 
eternal essences are, and whence all life comes to this 
lower sphere. I will not be dragged down by my 
bodily senses to the earth. I will let my hungry and 
thirsty spirit lift me up to heaven. I will not let my 
flesh defraud my spirit, or my senses cheat my soul. 
I must ‘arise and go to my Father ;’ for my dearest 
treasure is there, and my heart must follow too.” 
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Unitarianism in Hastings. 
(Continued from our last.) 


pine trust deed of the chapel is not dated 
till July rst, 1879, and is made between 
Samuel Collier Burgess, of Hastings, 

and William Glover Mace, of Tenterden, and 
his heirs and assigns. The trustees are 
Samuel Collier Burgess ; William Henry Biss, 
of Westbourne Park; James Bromham, of 


_ Petworth ; Thomas Howard Hall, of Drayton 


Park ; Edwin Lawrence, of Lancaster Gate ; 
George Lemmon, of Hooe; John Ellis Mace, 
of ‘Tenterden ; Henry Sharpe, of Well Walk ; 
William Stevens, of Brighton; Stephen Sea- 
ward Tayler, of Lambeth; Walter Thomson, 
of Tenterden; Arthur Titford, of London ; 
and Francis Thomas Wilson, of Brighton, and 
their heirs and assigns. Of these gentlemen 
Mr. W. Stevens is the only one who has since 
died, the others being still alive, and prose- 
cuting with vigour their good works on behalf 
of Unitarianism in various parts of the country. 
Mr. H. Sharpe is a nephew of Mr. Samuel 
Sharpe. The regulations of the trust deed 
are simple and clear. The church is not tied 
down to a particular religious sect, or a distinct 
set of doctrines, so that it could be acquired 
under proper conditions, by any religious 
-ody, through “ An Act to render more simple 
and effectual the Titles by which Congregations 
or Societies, for purposes of Religious Worship 
or Education, in England and Ireland, hold 
Property for such purposes” (13 and 14 
Victoria, chapter 28), which is better known, 
perhaps, as ‘The Titles of Religious Congre 
gations Act.” ‘The Dissenters’ Chapels Act,” 
too, would serve to forward the same end. 
All moneys are to be devoted to church ob- 
jects, and the affairs of the chapel aze to be 
controlled by an elected Committee, and the 
general congregation. The proper members 
of the chapel who are entitled to vote on 
congregational matters are the trustees, and 
also those over 21 years of age who have 
rented sittings or subscribed ros. annually for 
two years. The building has been kept in 
tolerably good repair down to the present time, 
but, through some subsidences of the earth 
beneath the foundations, the wal!s in two or 
three places are rather badly cracked. Its situa- 
tion—near the Central Recreation Ground— 
also exposes it to danger from stray balls 
during cricket matches; and, indeed, the 


id 


front windows have frequently been smashed 
in through this cause, and on one occasion an 
enterprising batsman from Bexhill knocked 
the “leather” clean through the little round 
aperture at the apex of the facade opening 
into the space over the ceiling of the chapel. 
Mr. Birks after doing much good work here, 
and having seen the congregation fairly started 
in their new habitation, left Hastings in 
October, 1868, amidst many regrets for his 
departure, and good wishes for his future 
success. It was more than two years before 
another minister could be secured to take 
charge of the church, and again, as in pre- 
vious similar periods, laymen conducted the 
services with occasional official assistance, so 
that the chapel always remained open. These 
disinterested labours of the members were 
rendered all the more arduous, because several 
changes took place in the congregation about 
this time, which materially altered the circum- 
stances under which they had before existed. 
Instead of one meeting on the Sunday, the 
regulation two were held, and Battle parted 
company with its old religious companion, so 
that the younger district might grow the more 
quickly. Mr. John Miles, too, had given up 
the secretaryship to Mr. Thomas Kenward, 
and some time after, to the general regret, 
withdrew from the active part he had so long 
taken in the welfare of the church. In 
January, 1871, the Rev. John A. Briggs was 
elected to the pastorate of the chapel. He 
was one of the most popular ministers the 
Hastings people have had, and he made a 
large number of friends outside his own 
religious body inthe town. He was educated 
at the Baptist Academy, and Manchester 
New College, and entered on his professional 
career in 1841. He was for some years 
stationed at Tenterden, but left that village 
for Hastings for the benefit of his wife's 
health. He has since retired to private 
seclusion at Hindley, near Wigan. He 
entered warmly into every effort which was 
made to spread Unitarianism in the borough, 
and his sermons, besides numerous lectures, 
were all directed toward this end. There was 
presented in a Hastings journal, about ten or 
twelve years ago, a description of Mr. Briggs 
by one who knew him well. “ He is a man,” 
says the writer we are referring to, “of about 
50 years, wearing a thick black grizzled 
beard and moustache. His dress makes little 
or no pretence to a sacerdotal character. He 
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might, so far as appearances go, be a well-to- 
do tradesman, or a professional man in 
ordinary, scber, modest, walking attire. But 
what cannot fail to strike one is the fine in- 
tellectual forehead, and the keen eye of the 
Pastor, I do not profess to be much 
of a physiognomist, but I would venture to 
read in the face of the Rev. J. Briggs in- 
tellectuality and benevolence in a high degree, 
strongly tempered by a love of looking always 
on the humoursome or bright side of human 
nature.” Mr. Briggs remained at Hastings 
till September, 1880, and when he departed 
he certainly left many friends behind him in 
this watering-place. He was one of those 
ministers who in 1879 signed the memorial 
which was presented to Mr. Samuel Sharpe, 
in London, on attaining his eightieth birthday. 
One of the first marriages celebrated in the 
new church took place during Mr. Briggs’ 
ministry, the contracting parties being his own 
daughter, Miss Jane Anetta Briggs, and the 
Rev. Philip Vance Smith, M.A., London, 
the son of the Rev. G. Vance Smith, B.A., 
London, Ph.D., Tiibingen, and D.D., Jena, 
who is one of the leading Unitarian divines 
of the day, and who represented his sect on 
the last Committee appointed for the purposes 
of Bible revision. Mr. Philip Vance Smith 
has frequently occupied the pulpit of the 
Hastings Chapel, and always succeeds in 
drawing good congregations together. The 
Rev. ic A Briggs was succeeded in Octoker, 
1880, by the Rey. David Montgomery, an 
American gentleman, who only stayed here 
till May, 1881, when he returned to Boston 
where, he has since resided,——at least he has 
not again left the United States. The Rev. 
James Ruddle, now of Moretonhampstead, fol- 
lowed Mr. Montgomery, in Septembcr, 1881, 
and took ch seoueretme witers sta ee ull 
same month inthe next year. He réceived his 
training at the Home Miss onary Board and 
Owen’s College, Manchester, and the Hastings 
Church was his first pastorate. During this 
ministers residence here, a Bikle Class was 
started, and carried on in the chapel on 
Sunday afternoons, which was pretty well 
attended. It was discontinued after several 
months’ existence, owing to certain circum- 
stances hindering its profitable growth, and 
preventing it from bec oming a decided success. 
The Rev. James Edward Stronge, a promising 
young minister, succeeded Mr. Ruddle, also 
frcm the Home Missionary Board, in October 


1882, and werked very hard here till May, 
1883, dog much good to the cause in Hast- 
ings. He ‘left the town at the last mentioned 
date, dh returned to Owen’s College to com- 
plete his studies, and since then he has 
officiated at churches in Belfast, Paisley, and 
at Kilbarchan, in Scotland. In November, 
1883, the Rev. James Crossley, who com- 
menced his professional career in that year, 
was appointed to the local congregation. He 
was one of the most scholarly of the numerous 
ministers who have taken charge of the 
Hastings church, and he won the esteem and 
respect “of many people in this borough. He 
was educated at the Lancashire Independent 
and Owen’s Colleges, and at Leipsic, and was 
originally intended for the Congregational 
ministry, but joined the Unitarian body 
through some theological doubts which his 
literary researches raised in his mind. His 
work in Hastings was pre- -eminently crit:cal, 
if it can be put in that way, and his le sctures 
in 1884, on “The Pentateuch” and “Unt 

tarian Beliefs,” brought him into consideralle 
TLEPUUen ee departed frem these towns in 
June, 1885, and went to Cradley in Worcester- 
shire, where he still remains. Mr. Crossley’s 
successor was the present pastor, the Rev. J. 
Clayton Williams, who commenced his m'n’‘s- 
terial life in 1861. He is a Lrother of the 
Rev. S. Fletcher Williams, of Manchester. 
one of the Editors of Zhe Unitarian Herald, 
and author of “The Beliefs and Opinions of 
a Unitarian.” He was a convert frem that 
religious body known as the Methodist New 
Connexion, and came to Hastings {rem Guild- 
ford in February last year. “The services 
were carried on in the intervening six months 
by supplies from the Londen Unitarian Col- 
legcs, which sent down some very able and 
clever students. Mr. Williams so far has 
proved himself a steady and _ indefatigable 
worker, and has secured the personal respect 
of all the members of the congregatien——a 
reality which will tell forcibly in his favour as 
time goes on. He has proved himself a re- 
putable scholar by h's recent Sunday evcning 
lectures on “The History of Dogma,” and 
other popular subjects, and he Lids fair to 
become as well liked by the general public as 
mest of his predcecssors. “The actual history 
of the Church as now been brought down to 
the present time, and it will, therefore, not be 
amiss in this place to intrcduce a few general 


, | observations respecting its varicd aims and its 
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work, both direct and indirect, in these towns. 
The congregation numbers about 40 persons, 
and the average attendance at each regular 
meeting is between 4o and 50. ‘The services 
are plain and simple, with plenty of music, 
and short sermons. ‘The prayers are taken 
from Dr. James Martineau’s and Dr. Thomas 
Sadier’s compilations, and the hymn book of 


the former gentleman is always usz:d. ‘The 
Bibles employed are the authorised and 
revised versions, Mr. Samuel Sharpe's transla- 


tions of the Ser iptures, and the Old Testament, 
rendered by Dr. G. Vance Smith, the Rev. 
Charles Wellbeloved, and the Rev. John Scott 
Porter. The ordinary pulpit Bible was a gift 
from the late Rev. Robert Crompton Jones, B.A. 
of Tunkridge Wells, who was, for some time, 


the Editor of Zhe Modern Review, a quarterly 
journal, more celebrated under its old tithe— 


Th: Theological Review. He was a brother 
of the Rev. Frank Jones, the present Editor 
of The Christian Reformer. The church is 
managed by a Committee, which is at present 
composed of Mr. C. J. G. Eiloart, Mr. Alfred 
Wood Elliott, Mr. James Martin, Miss Cotton, 
Miss S. Ballard, Mr. Alfred Miles, Mrs. L. 
Antheny, and Mr. John Barr. Mr. Thomas 
Kenward acts as Secretary and Treasurer to 
the congregation. He comes of an old Uni- 
tarian family, and has done gcod service in 
the ranks of the body to which he belongs. 
Mr. Eiloart, who is the Chairman of the Com- 
mittee, is a much respected London solicitor, 

and his talented wife is, perhaps, better known 
than her husband. There are not many boys 
who have not read ‘Ernie Elton,” “Tom 
Dunstone’s Troulles,” “ The Young Squire,” 

“(Cns Fairlis,” “Jack and John,” and, above 
all, “Archie Blake,” which must necessarily 
have a special charm for Hastings readers, 
since it was written in this borough, and some 
of the principal features of the towns are 
embodied in the story. Mrs. Eiloart is the 
writer of these pleasant tales, and has besides 
put forth several novels :——* The Curate’s 
Discipline,” “The. Love that Lived,” “ From 
Thistles —- Grapes?” “The Dean’s Wife,” 
“Was it worth the cost?” “ Meg,” “Some of 
our Girls,” and “Jabez Ebsleigh’—have 
brought her well-deserved fame. Mr. A. W. 
Elliott is too well known in the local legal 
world to need any flattering words in an 
aricle of this kind, but there is one other 
mo-mbcr of the Church Committee who de- 
sorvcs notice. This is Mrs. Louisa Antheny, 
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whose kindly genial temperament transforms 
her most causal acquaintances into warm- 
hearted friends. She is the widow of the late 
Mr. Samuel Hollis Anthony, who was a great 
nephew on the maternal side to John Hollis, 
one “of the fine old Freethinkers of the last 
century. This Mr. Hollis was the author of 
“Sober and Serious Reasons for Scepticism, 
as it concerns Revealed Religion,” and “ An 
Apology for the Disbelief of Revealed Re- 
ligion;” but at the same time, he was notan 
Atheist in the accepted sense of the word. 
He refused to receive in the customary way 
the Bible as the sole authority for religion, 
a ay et I am not aware of anything,” he says, 
which should hinder me from rejoicing in 
me fatherly goodness of God; I know of 
nothing which should hinder me from. con- 


templating with delight his benevolent 
providence, without which ‘not a sparrow 


falls to the ground; or even from lifting up 
my heart to Him with humble confidence, as 
to the original and genuine source of all that 
is excellent and gecd.” The Holliscs are an 
old and much respected family in the North 
o: England, and are celebrated for their benevo- 
lent and philanthropic works. They were 
amongst the founders, too, of the Harvard 
University, at Camltridge, Massachussetts in 
1636, the famous seminary in the United 
States of North America, which has a de- 
servedly world wide reputation for its 
educational eminence, and which is “the 
oldest and most important collegiate institu- 
tion,” on the American Continent. ‘There is 
a small free library in conncction with the 
chapel, containing about 300 volumes, to 
which contributions have been made by many 
visitors, including Mr. Samuel Sharpe and his 
daughters. The Comm<ettee of the Br-tish 
and Foreign Unitarian Association have also 
plate parcels of tocks frem time to time to 


th's collection. Mr. Alfred Miles acts as 
eae Miss Miles superintends the 
musical portion of the various serviccs, and 


officiates as organist as well hich are, 
of course, sufficient of themselves to guarantee 
the greatest perfection possible in this dcparv- 
ment of congregational ritual. ‘There is now 
a short devotional gathering held cvery 
Wednesday evening in the church, during the 
winter months, in which lay assistance is 
larg ly used.. Some outside help is rendcred 
by the Hastings church to Battle, Rye, and 
Northiam. ‘The chapel at the last-mentioned 
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village was only opened last summer through 
the exertions of local Unitarians, and their 
efforts at Rye, though small at present, have 
every prospect of flourishing in the future. 


BEATRICE ROSEBERY. 
(Zo be Concluded. ) 


:0: 


Practical Christianity. 


A SERMONETTE. 


“‘T was an hungered, and ye gave me meat.” Matthew’s 


Gospel, c. 25, Vv, 35. 


that the designs and aims which occupied the 

Christ were spiritual, and ‘‘ belong completely to 

another world.” Such statements give point, 
and a measure of truth to the charge sometimes 
made against Christianity—that it is too etherial and 
impracticable for our common life. We cannot 
always live with our minds away from earth, and our 
thoughts separated from the occupations of business, 
the cares of home, and the concerns of citizenship. 
These things ought to have much of our attention, 
energy, and love. And if the main design of 
Christianity is to slight and pass by these matters, and 
to set before us this world and life as a dream, and 
some unknown world and unrealised life as alone 
actual, then, assuredly, Christianity makes a sad 
mistake. But, possibly, the error is not in Christianity 
at all, but in a misconception of the Christian spirit 
and purpose. There has been a tendency—happily 
now declining—to separate daily life from religion, 
and to speak of the one as secular and the other as 
sacred. It is a false andinjurious distinction. It has 
made too much of incidental and, in many cases, 
accidental feelings and acts of devotion, and too little 
of the spirit in which every day affairs should be con- 
ducted. This division of things into secular and 
sacred is a lingering remnant of the ancient Gnosticism, 
which regarded matter as evil, presided over by an 
evil demon, while only the impalpable, etherial, 
spiritual, was good. But is it true that the ‘‘ aims of 
Christ belonged completely to another world?” The 
statement can only be taken with a very large grain 
of salt. According to the gospels, Jesus did and 
taught very much which had a direct bearing upon 
present well-being, and only a very indirect, if any, 
reference to any other condition of being. ‘lhe very 
mythical element which has been blended with the 
story of His beautiful life suggests how earnest He 
was in doing good to men in this world. What aim, 
belonging to any other world, was related to the first 
miracle in Cana of Galilee? Here was a festive 
scene, and certainly one that cannot frequently occur 
to a man within a lifetime. And the wine was ex- 
hausted. ‘Then, in the delightful story, Christ turned 
the water into wine of a rarer vintage than that which 
the host had provided ; and so the festivity continued, 
and the joy flowed on. But with what reference to 


Ca Mozley, in one of his sermons, asserts 


any other world? And the whole of the miracles— 
healing disease, casting out devils, raising the dead, 
feeding the hungry—all point to the relief of present 
wants—the needs and sorrows of this world—as the 
great underlying permanent truth. In the picture 
teaching of the Last Judgment, a similar lesson is 
enforced. The welcome given in the Father’s name 
is to those who have fed the hungry, clothed the 
naked, sheltered the homeless, and visited the sick 
and imprisoned. ‘These, surely, are things concerning 
this world, and they imply the duties which devolve 
upon us, as Christians, in the present life. And these 
duties, commended and rewarded as they were, do not 
appear to have been done with the commendation and 
reward in view. No ulterior motive prompted them. 
There was no design to please heaven and glorify 
God. The inspiring power was simple natural kind- 
ness. And yet there was the reward. Hence the 
question, asked in astonishment, ‘‘ When saw we 
thee a hungered, or thirsty, or naked, or sick, and 
ministered unto thee ?”’? The aim had been entirely 
related to this world alone. And so with the prayer 
for daily bread, and the forgiveness of trespasses, 
and the injunction to love our enemies, and the com- 
mand to be reconciled to our brethren before bringing 
our gift to the altar ; and the parable of the Prodigal 
Son, and the Good Samaritan, all turn upon the 
present world—are intimately related to the present 
life, to purposes to be accomplished now. It is 
noticeable that Jesus said but little about any other 
world. Quite true he talked very much about ‘‘ The 
Kingdom of God” and ‘* The Kingdom of Heaven.” 
But a little careful attention to the subject will make 
it clear that His most distinct idea of ‘*‘ The King- 
dom” was ‘Righteousness, Peace, and Joy” kere 
and now, not celestial crowns and harps and songs 
elsewhere and just now. He wouldhave us cultivate 
a ‘“sweet present,” the only true method of securing 
a ‘‘sweet by-and-bye.” Religion, under is many 
varying names, is really human nature at its best : 
all its powers unfolded, its finest impulses inspired, 
its love aglow, its faith strong and active, its heart 
thirsting after God. And its sphere of action is the 
present world, It is not only, perhaps not chiefly, an 
elevating sentiment, but an active life. It is a divine 
force which takes hold of other forces and moulds and 
guides them. It permeates every action—gives 
strength and grace to all life. And Christianity, as 
the highest and purest form in which the religious 
aspirations of mankind are embodied, does not over- 
look the necessities of human nature and of society. 
It takes up the cause of the oppressed, the cause of 
the widow and orphan, the sick and destitute, the 
outcast and prisoners. It has won the freedom of the 
slave, restricted the hours of juvenile and female 
labours, made provision for the education of the 
poorest child, and granted civil rights to two millions 
of men who had not aforetime been truly citizens. 
Some men may say that all this is good work, but 
not sacred—not Christian. Let us not quarrel over 
mere terminology, but to me all this is the result of 
Christianity in action, as distinct from Christianity 
dreaming delicious dreams of a future joy and glad- 
ness. A Religion which brings no present heaven to 
care and sorrow and want, which leaves men to 
struggle with misery, ignorance and wrong, without 
offering a hand of help, or uttering a word of en- 
couragement, cannot win allegiance and love. It is 
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all very well to talk of fixing our aims completely 
upon another world, but it is talk not free from a 
subtle selfishness. We de/zeve there is another world, 
but we are assured that this world is, and we are onit 
and our work is in it. It is in every sense an incom- 
plete, imperfect world, and we can help forward its 
completion and perfection by striving to right its 
wrongs, adding to its intellectual strength, purifying 
its moral atmosphere, and spreading the influence of 
the teaching and spirit of Jesus, in making human 
life a true ‘* City of God.” Life should not be mainly 
valued as a preparation for a personal felicitous im- 
mortality. It is worthy of a wider view, and a holier 
estimate. Our vocation is to make this a better world 
for those who will follow us, as those who were here 
before us made it a better world for us. The great 
Master tells us of the husbandman who said to the 
idlers in the market place, ‘‘ Why stand ye here all 
the day idle? Go work in my vineyard.” And may 
we not in these days of social disturbance and great 
distress amongst the masses ask those whose aims be- 
long completely to another world, ‘‘ Why stand ye 
here idle?” ‘Chere are harvests awaiting the reapers 
hands, and if religion will stand gazing dreamily into 
heaven instead of gathering sheaves in the fields of 
politics, science, art, literature, &c., working for the 
present good of man, making wise and just laws, pro- 
moting social purity, removing unrighteous disabilities, 
and altogether improving the common lot of the race, 
p to forward this needful and 
Christian work, let her not stand aghast if ignorance 
and immorality reap the fields thus neglected. A 
religion which will lovingly deal with the sins and 
sorrows of earth, will fit the soul for the all-embracing 
and all-enduring blessedness of heaven. In the fires 
and on the anvil of the present, we forge and shape 
the character of the future. The corner-stone of 
heaven 1s laid on earth. 


TELE — EDITOR: 
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Mr. Haweits and the Gospels. 


HE Rey. H. R. Haweis, the Incumbent of St. 
James’s Church, Marylebone, London, is one of 
those broad-minded popular clergymen who 
seem to be out of place in the Church.of.Eng- 

land. ~ He has obtained considerable notoriety for 
his liberal views, and is looked upon as a heretic by 
many who are unable to follow him along difficult 
theological paths which he treads himself with the 
greitest ease. is opinions on the bible are as our 
readers may perhaps be aware of an extremely 
hetero‘lox character, and he has Jong been known to 
hold ideas about the Gospel; which are very far from 
being in harmony with those accepted by most orthodox 
people. We have an opportunity now of judging of 
the value and weight of those views since Mr. Haweis 
has lately pubhsheda set of books on ‘Christ and 
Christianity,” which promises to become as celebrated 
as any of the works he has yet produced. Mr. 
Haweis is a beautiful writer—clear, incisive, graphic, 
and forcible. Healways says what he means, and hon- 


-estly believes what he says, and-if he is at times 
somewhat too dramntic or flighty, we can overlook 


these slight errors of style on account of the many 


valuable truths he imparts to us under such gilded 
language. He may be even a little rash and reckless 
in his statements, but if we exercise sufficient vigilance 
he will not lead us into any serious inaccuracies or mis- 
representations. ‘‘ We gladly say at once,” observes 
The Spectator with some vigour ‘‘ that there is much 
in Mr. Haweis’s treatment of his subject which we 
admire, and that with his general aim to give a 
hving personal interest to the records of Christianity, 
and the words and acts of Christ we heartily sympa- 
thise.” We, as Unitarians, cordially endorse these 
sentiments, and warmly recognise any efforts which 
have a tendency to popularise ideas which so long have 
been branded as damnable and unholy. The book 
which has most interest for us is the one entitled ‘‘ The 
Story of the Four Evangelists,” and as it deals with 
Matthew, Mark, Luke and John, and the writings at- 
tributed to these apostles, it contains a tolerably 
complete summary of its author's views of the Gospels 
as they have been affected by recent scientific Biblical 
criticism. Mr. Haweis first points out in the preface 
that his work ‘‘is not polemical, or dogmatic, or doc- 
trinal,” but that ‘‘it is mainly historical, scenic ;” and 
he further explains that he has simply tried to put be- 
fore the public in a popular form the results, according 
to his own point of view, of recent New Testament 
exegesis. ‘‘It has been wellsaid,”’ he observes in one 
place, ‘‘that the only conception of the moral 
action of the Divine Being on the human soul, which 
is a priori defensible and philosophical, isa continued 
and impartial influence, limited to no time, or age, or 
race ; like the great physical forces for ever acting on 
all particles of matter, yet sometimes resisted, often 
unseen, but eternally working towards definite ends. 
Religions, past and present, obey the same Divine 
law of communication, being developed strictly ac- 
cording to the varying measure of human receptivity.” 
This passage helps us to understand Mr. Haweis’s 
general views of the Bible, as indicated in his ideas 
of the doctrine of the infallibility of the Scriptures in re- 
lation to the first four books of the New Testament. 
‘« This is the first fact,” he observes, ‘‘to be noted by 
all who want to understand the various readings, dis- 
crepancies, inaccuracies, fragmentary utterances, or 
even contradictions to be found in the four Gospels, 
and which not even a rabid orthodoxy can altogether 
reconcile or ignore. Vone of the Gospels were written 
dawn until half-a-century after the events recorded in 
them. NNith the recognition of that fact much becomes 
natural, and I may add, once more interesting to 
many readers who may have turned away from the 
Gospels in despair as long as they were weighted with 
theories of inspiration out of all harmony with, facts 
or probability.” This is Mr. Haweis writing in his 
broadest spirit, and those who admire such men as 
himself in the Church of England will know how to 
appieciate those passages which we have quoted. 
We will now proceed to give a short epitome of the 
conelusions this liberal clergymen arrives at in 
respect to the four disciples he deals with, and the lit- 
erary fragments with which their names are associated, 
Mark the citizen, sometimes called John of Jervsalem, 
‘was essentially a man of towns” and his Gospel 
was ‘‘the earliest of the four.” ‘The embedded 
fragments of which it is composed ”’ are ‘set roughly, 
with the amplification of Matthew, and without the lit- 
erary ait of Luke; but they are the freshest, the 
simplest, the most authentic of their kind.” Jt *‘was 
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written for Jews and Gentiles in Greek between 70 
and 80 . . . after Peter’s death at Rome.’ It 1s the 
‘most undogmatic of Gospels,’ yet contains ‘all 
that it is vital for us to know about Christianity,’ and 
Mark too, it is to be noted, ‘brings us closer to the 
Son of Man than any other Evangelist.’ Mr. Haweis 
quotes a good deal from Papias through Eusebius, 
but he does not add that the ecclesiastical historian 
thinks he was a man of very small capacity, and 
Dr. Alvan Lamson says ‘ He seems to have been a 
person of unbounded credulity, utterly destitute of 
discrimination and judgment.’ Matthew the publican 
was a Portitor, a collector of taxes, and after his con- 
version to the end ‘remained a Jew, with a double 
conscience,’—‘ wholly changed in heart, he was but 
half changed in mind.’ His gospel ‘was compiled 
ii Greek from Mark,’ was ‘denved from oral and 
written fragments,’ and was ‘issued in Syria for Jewish 
Christians between 80-90.’ ‘he chief feature about 
his writings is that throughout them ‘there is 
the strongest and always most effective appeal to the 
democratic instincts.’ Luke was a physician probably 
of Antioch, and a friend and companion of Paul. 
His gospel 1s ‘a prose poem,’ and was published 
probably about 99. Mr. Haweis calls it ‘the Broad 
Church Gospel.’ The Acts of the Apostles, of which 
Luke was also possibly the author, is ‘a priceless 
diary,’ and came out about 94, being written most 
likely at Rome. It is emphatically ‘ the Broad Church 
commentary.’ Mr. Haweis has a much _ higher 
opinion of the Acts than the Rev. R. Acland 
Armstrong, who remarks of it: ‘This book was 
conscientiously written in perfect conformity with the 
notions of literary morality current in the secoad cen- 
tury, from which there is every reason to suppose it 
dates. But to go to it for sober history is as wise as 
to go to a book of nursery rhymes for the principles 
of astronomy.’ John the fisherman was ‘ probably 
the least educated of the Evangelists,’ but at the 
same time his gospel is ‘the most Greek of all the 
New ‘Testament Writings.’ It was presumably 
written at his dictation, and afterwards revised by the 
Presbytery at Ephesus, who issued it about 120. It 
has decidedly ‘mystic philosophy and spiritualistic 
tendencies,’ but its chief fascination ‘must always 
lie in’ its author’s ‘pecular presentation of God in 
Christ. © The new Christian theology is here expressed 
in the manner of the time—the thoughts and words 
of the aged Apostle are translated for him by the 
philosophers at Ephesus into the current phraseology 
of theschools.’ ‘ Itis the Gospel of Transfiguration,’ 
—the ‘coronal Gospel.’ The Apocalypse is styled 
the fisherman’s cryptograph—‘ that tremendous in- 
vective known as the ‘ Book of the Revelation,’ in 
which, to the eye of the discerning historian, the 
events, or rather rumours of events, then transpiring 
in the east and west, week by week, are so faithfully 
and minutely mirrored.’ It is the earliest of the 
Evangelistic books, being published probably in the 
year 69, and is ‘the most Jewish’ of the books of the 
New Testament. Joachim de Flore in the twelfth 
century ‘struck the keynote of all those wild inter- 
pretations’ of the Revelation ‘which have since 
been fitted on to the signs of the times ; and which 
will continue to be fitted on to the elastic statements 
and images of the Apocalypse, as long as people 
steadily refuse to read Tacitus and Suetonius by the 
side of St. John; as long, in short, as people will 


not study the New Testament intelligently by the 
light of its contemporary history, so long will they 
be the prey of commentators who are ingenious without 
being intelligent, and who seem able to do nothing 
with the contemporary history—except twist it.’ 


Bei 
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Darwin and Evolution. 
(Continued from our last.) 


HARLES Darwin was born on February 
12th, 1809. On the maternal side, he 
was descended from the celebrated 

Wedgewood family, who it may be remem- 
bered were mostly Unitarians, whilst his 
father was a grandson of the famous Erasmus 
Darwin, the poet and philosopher, whose own 
speculations on the origin of species fore- 
shadowed in some respects his more famous 
descendants. He studied first at Edinburgh 
and then at Cambridge, but he gained no 
distinction there, his tastes as one can easily 
imagine not being sufficiently in accordance 
with the methods of those places to make 
him a very eager student. He began, how- 
ever, under Professor Hensley, his natural 
history studies, and at the close of his uni- 
versity career, when he had taken his “pass ” 
degree, he commenced his life-long labours as 
a systematic observer of Nature. He was 
appointed Naturalist to Zhe Beagle, and the 
experience he gained during his five year’s 
voyage laid the foundation of the enormous 
mass of information in every department of 
natural history which was in after years to 
render him so famous and successful. The 
book he published shortly after his return at 
once established his reputation as a cool and 
yet vigorous scientific thinker. And this reputa- 
tion was of incalculaLle value to him in after 
years, when his more heterodox scientific after 
speculations came to be put forward. Then 
it was that his careful and cléarly reasoned 
earlier work stood him in good stead. It is 
interesting to trace in this earliest work of 
Darwin some of the rudimentary ideas which 
were to come to full fruition only after years 
of thought and study. The curious zoo- 
logical characters of the Galapagos Islands 
struck him forcibly ; that such small islands, so 
close to the main land, and apparently only 
recently separated—geologically—should con- 
tain such a number of species peculiar to 
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themselves was indeed a matter to cause sur- 
prise, and his discussions on the subject bring 
us face to face with the problem which he was 
destined to solve. But interesting as it would be 
to go through this “ Naturalists Voyage round 
the World” and look at the earliest beginnings 
of the evolution theory, we must not stop to 
do so. After the publication of this book, 
Darwin's studies went on with that systematic 
regularity which is the ideal method of 
science, although not always adopted, and 
his theory of the origin of species took shape. 
But Darwin was no mere theorizer. He was 
always the patient cautious man of science, 
looking to nature to confirm his views before 
he committed them to the judgment of the 
world. But few men ever took one half the 
pains to prove their case that he did. For 
over 20 years he patiently plodded on, gleaning 
fact after fact, and adding to his already large 
store of biolozical arguments. Few natures 
could have withstood th2 temptation to 
publish their views so long as he did. In 
the introdaction to “The Origin of Species,” 
he tells us “In 1837 it occurred to me that 
something might perhaps be mad2 out on 
this qiestion by patiently accumulating and 
zeflecting on all sorts of facts which could 
possibly have any bearing on it. After five 
years’ work, I allowed myself to speculate on 
the subject, and drew up some short notes. 
Tnes2 [ enlarged in 1844 into a sketch of 
the conclusions, which then seemed to me 
probable: from that period to the present day 
(1859) I have steadily pursued the same 
object. I hope that [ may be excused for 
entering on thes2 personal details, as I give 
them to show I have not been hasty in coming 
to a decision.” But this self-denial was richly 
rewarded in the end. By this delay, and the 
increas2d amount of evidence which he was 
thus enabled to produce, the succes; of his 
theory was rendered certain. A more sketch 
of the theory, unsupported by all the facis 
which illustrate it, might have converted a 
few thinkers already disposed to accept some 
theory of development, but it would have 
had no effect upon the minds of scientific 
students, who, in the long run, really decide 
all scientific questions. But so thorough was 
the book, so complete and undeniable were 
the evidences advanced, that it had an enor- 
mous and immediate success. We have seen 
in our previous article that the predispositions 
of science were all in favour of any views 


which enlarged the sphere of natural law as 
opposed to supernatural agency. This, com- 
bined with the thoroughness of the exposition 
of the theory of natural selection by Darwin, 
gained for it an immediate reception, so 
much so that many people have thought 
that the conversion has been too rapid to be 
genuine and lasting. But sach persons over- 
look the facts we have stated above, viz., the 
tendencies of modern thought and the multi- 
tude of facts and arguments which Darwin 
had brought forward. We cannot attempt 
to give even an abstract of these, but the 
theory of which they are the proof is much 
more easily stated. ‘The first part to be noted 
is that all animals tend to vary. Toa greater or 
less extent this is admitted by all. At present 
we are’entirely ignorant of the laws of varia- 
tion. All we can say is that all animals and 
plants do vary to an indefinite extent. Darwin 
illustrated this variability by referring to 
pigeors, on which he had made innumerable 
experiments. Naturalists are almost all agreed 
that all th2 varieties of pigeons known are 
descended from the wild rock pigeon. This 
is of Cours2 an extreme case, but it shows to 
what an extent variability can be carried bv 
selection. 


W. oH. BENNETT. 
(Zo be Concluded.) 
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An Early Local Religious Paper of th? 
Free Church2s of Kent and Sussex. 


T may interest some of our readers to 
[ learn that miny years ago a small paper, 

issuzd monthly, was published in this 
locality, and chiefly supported by the Free- 
thinking Christians or members of the 
“Church of God,” and the Unitarians of 
the d'strict. The publication lasted for a 
period of two years, from January, 1818, up 
till December, 1819, and is divided into two 
volumes. A bound copy of these two volumes 
is now before me. It is, I believe, a somewhat 
scarce book now, and being of direct interest 
to us as Unitarians, a short notice of it will 
not be uninteresting. ‘The title of the journal 
runs as follows: Zh2 Inguirer; or Cheap 
Repository of Moral and Religious Communica- 


tion. It was printed at Cranbrook by Waters 
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and Son, at the Eagle Office. The price was 
fourpence a number, or threepence to sub- 
scribers inadvance. Acting subscribers were 
appointed as follows :—Mr. J. E. Mace, Ten- 
terden; Mr. James Pine, Maidstone; Mr. 
W. Dobell, Jun., Cranbrook; Mr. John 
Edwards, Northiam; Mr. George Slatter, 
Battle; and Mr. R. Ashdowne, Jun., Lewes. 
I am not able to say whether our denomina- 
tional paper now bearing the title of Zhe 
Inguirer Gerived that title in any way from 
this publication. It may have done so, but 
The Inquirer of the present day was not 
started until many years after 1819; not 
until 1842. I will now give an extract from 
the editor’s introductory address, which will 
explain the objects of the work which he 
conducted: “ Under the unhesitating convic- 
tion that subjects of a moral and religious 
nature will appear clearer by free investiga- 
tion, and thus become purified from the dross 
of error, the pages of Zhe Lngutrer will be 
open to impartial discussion, and correspon- 
dents are respectfully invited to a fearless ex- 
amination and an undaunted avowal of 
Christian truth. The contents of Zhe Ln- 
guirer Will chiefly consist of original com- 
munications, extracts of an _ interesting 
nature from scarce and approved publica- 
tions, interpretations of Scripture, miscellane- 
ous events, anecdotes and moral maxims, 
with select and original poetry.” Unfor- 
tunately for the history of our churches at 
this period, no church news is recorded, only 
indirect references in one or two of the letters. 
The principal contributors appear to have 
been amongst the Free-Thinking Christians, 
a body who sprang out of Unitarianism, but 
who have since been absorbed into it again, 
and no longer remain a distinct division. I 
hope shortly to write an article giving the 
history and constitution of this community, 
but I must state here that the younger mem- 
bers of the Unitarian congregations of the 
district mainly adopted the views held by this 
church, and it was a most serious check to 
the cause, losing much talent and a great 
deal of the active work which was carried on 
by the secession of these young men, who in 
their letters show considerable ability, and 
evidences of most earnest thought. We 
must honour and admire them for their 
fidelity to conviction, and their fearless search 
for truth, No doubt the Free-Thinking 
Christians did a deal of good by their out- 


spokenness, although their breaking with the 
Unitarians caused some of those churches to 
decline. I cannot forebear transcribing a 
paragraph from one of the letters contributed, 
which 1s dated Battle, January 18th, 1818, 
and signed “ A Friend to Unlimited Inquiry 
and Discussion.” ‘The writer says: “ By the 
exercise of free inquiry I now find myself 
unconnected with any church professing 
Christianity (except a few friends united on 
the same principle as myself can be called a 
church), though I frequently engage publicly 
to defend my sentiments and to urge a dis- 
cussion into their merits, which hitherto has 
not been effected. Where this principle will 
lead me I cannot tell, nor am I concerned for 
the result, having a firm persuasion that by 
its exercise I shall finally arrive at the temple 
of reason, truth, virtue, and happiness.” 
Articles, letters, queries and poetry were sent 
by contributors from Cranbrook, Battle, 
Northiam, Tenterden, Maidstone, Biddenden, 
and Sedlescomb, and there is one letter from 
Hastings. ‘lhe letters to which full names 
are attached are exceptions: the writers 
seemed to prefer to take shelter under some 
nom de plume, or simply signed their initials. 
Occasional contributions were published from 
persons at other places. Amongst those who 
placed their names to their letters must be 
mentioned Samuel Dobell and John Cundell, 
the former a prominent memker of the Free- 
Thinking Christian Church, the latter General 
Baptist Minister, both of Cranbrook. ‘There 
are also contributions signed “J. D.,” pro- 
bably John Dobell, father of Sydney Dobell 
the poet. Sydney was born at Cranbrook in 
1824. The second volume of this paper was 
occupied to a great extent with long contro- 
versial letters between various contributors. 
Such letters are not conducive to long life in 
a paper of this sort. Besides which, they 
displayed a deal of acrimony, sarcasm, and 
ill-feeling. Probably these causes made the 
circulation fall off, and hindered the useful- 
ness of such a periodical. ‘There is a letter 
written from Chevening by “A Unitarian 
Christian’ remonstrating with the bitterness 
displayed. He says; “I should like Zhe Zn- 
gutrer to live to a good old age, and to main- 
tain a constant and growing reputation, but 
really such papers as the one I have animad- 
verted upon have a tendency, not only to 
sully its reputation, but absolutely to murder 
it in its infancy.” The work was discontinued 
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at the end of 1819, the expense being more 
than the subscriptions. The conductors then 
stated that it was expected “that ere long 
another work much larger, conducted on the 
same liberal principles, will be published, 
though they cannot say at what time it will 
make its appearance.” I am not able to say 
whether this contemplated work ever did 
appear ; perhaps some of your readers will 
be able.to inform me on this point. It must 
not be supposed that all the contributions and 
letters were of the same character as those re- 
ferred to above. On the contrary, there are 
_ many very interesting pieces, well worth read- 
ing even to-day; testifying to the sound 
reasoning ability and thought of the Liberal 
Christians of that time. 


W. H. BURGESS. 


:0: 


CHURCH NEWS. 


ASHFORD. 


Population, 12,500; Place of Worship, the Uni- 
tarian Christian Church, Hempsted Street ; Founded, 
1875 ; Seating accommondation, 400 ; Congregation, 

_ 55 to 60; Minister, the Rev. A. J. Marchant, 4, 
Clarendon Villas, Hythe Road; Secretary and 
‘Treasurer, Mr. W. G. Murrell, 8, East Street ; Com- 

‘ mittee, Messrs. Burden, Gibbs, Harrison, Jordan, 

. Kew, Piper, Rawlinson, and Wood ; Sunday Service, 
6.30 p.m. ; Hymns, Dr. Martineau’s ; Prayers, the 
Ten Services ; Church work—School on Sundays at 
11.0 a.m. and 3.0 p.m., entertainment on Mondays 
during the winter, cottage meeting on Wednesdays, 
choir practice on Thursdays. 


The work of this church is being carried 
/on with perseverance and zeal, but in conse- 
quence of the prevalence of sickness among 
‘some of the members of the congregation, 
the attendance during the last two months 
has not been equal to that of the earlier part 
of the winter. With, brighter and more 
settled weather, however, we may reasonably 
hope for an improvement in this respect. 
The services of the Rev. A. J. Marchant are 
much valued, and. we are glad to be in a 
position to state that he is gradually gaining 
-an influence in the town. He has recently 
been elected on the committee of the Ashford 
Benevolent Society, and has also been ap- 
pointed one of the vice-presidents of the 
Ashford District Liberal Club, and a member 
of its Finance Committee. The Monday 


popular entertainments held during the winter 
were brought to a conclusion at the end of 
March. | The other institutions of the church 
are carried on as usual, and with uniform 
success. 


BATTLE. 


Population, 3,500 ; Place of Worship, Christ (Uni- 
tarian) Church, Mount Street; Founded, 1789 ; 
Seating accommodation, 320; Congregation, 20 to 
30; Preachers, students of Manchester New College 
on the first Sunday in every month, and local and 
Hastings laymen ; Secretary, Mr. Lewis J. Burgess, 
65, High Street ; Treasurer, Miss Ann Burgess, 74, 
High Street ; Sunday service 7.0 p.m. ; Hymns, Dr. 
Martineau’s, 


There are one or two events which are 
worthy of special mention as having taken 
place during the past two months at the 
chapel here ; beyond these, there is nothing 
of very much importance to record. There 
has been a pleasing variety of preachers, and 
many thanks are due to those who have so 
ably filled the pulpit. Mr. J. Macer Wright 
occupied the rostrum on March the 2oth, 
when one or two strangers were present. 
Mr. Evans and Mr. A. L, Smith, of Man- 
chester New College, have each paid us a 
visit. The Rev. J. C. Williams came upon 
one occasion, and on April 17th Mr, James 
Roberton kindly conducted the service. This 
gentleman, who is unavoidably just leaving 
the district, although not of our communion, 
has shown great kindness on many former 
occasions by taking the services for us, and 
conducting them with ability and perfect 
taste. Thus it was a pleasure to have him in 
the pulpit once more. The other Sundays 
have been filled by Mr. Alfred Miles, Mr. 
Willie Edwards, and Mr. Walter Burgess. 
The chapel yard is graced with several trees 
and evergreens, but although these add to the 
beauty of the place, they require attention 
and keeping in check. or they become much 
overgrown. One or two of these trees being 
dead, and others requiring cutting, Mr. S. H. 
and Mr. W. H. Burgess have devoted a liitle 
leisure time to clearing away the dead wood 
and the superfluous evergreen. On April 
3rd, Mr. Williams came up from Hastings to 
perform an interesting ceremcny, namely, the 
christening of a little infant, who was named 
William Ewart Fletcher. A table had been 
placed immediately in front of the pulpit, and 
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charmingly decorated with beautiful flowers, 
and the receptacle containing the water was 
placed upon it. There was a good congre- 
gation present (for Battle), about 38 witness- 
ing the event of this sign of dedicating a life 
to goodness and the service of God in its 
ordinary round of duties. On Good Friday, 
8th April, what may be considered as the 
event of the year for Battle chapel took place, 
the annual tea meeting being held on that 
day. ‘There was a good number of friends 
present from Hastings, and some were there 
from Petworth, Hollington, Brighton, and 
Crawley. After an ample and excellent tea, 
the meeting became public, and the Rev. J. 
C. Williams, of Hastings, took the chair. 
The sentiments were then distributed by Mr. 
W. Edwards, and the proceedings commenced 
by the singing of Sir John Bowring’s grand 
hymn, “In the cross of Christ I glory,” in 
which all heartily joined. ‘Those who spoke 
during the evening were the Chairman, Mr. 
J. Roberton, Mr. A. W. Elliott, Mr. T. 
Foster,. Mr.. S..C., Burgess,. Mr. T.. W. 
Kenward, Mr. W. H. Harland, Mr. Willie 
Burgess, Mr. W., Edwards, Mr. Lewis 
Burgess. and Mr. Walter Burgess. Amongst 
the sentiments of the evening were the fol- 
lowing : ‘Civil and Religious Liberty,” “ Our 
Good Friday Meeting,” ‘“ May the Spirit of 
the Saviour animate the whole world,” “ May 
all those professing the Christian religion have 
love and fellowship with each _ other,” 
“ Friends both: Present and Absent,” and “‘ Be 
zealous in the good cause.” Suitable hymns 
and anthems were rendered during the even- 
ing by the choir, Miss Lockyer presiding at 
the harmonium. There were not quite so 
many present on this occasion as last year, 
but the proceedings showed great earnestness 
throughout. It is a matter of very great re- 
gret, that so few of the outsiders in the town 
of Battle itself ever venture to come to our 
meetings or our services, perhaps the fact of 
the meeting becoming public after the tea is 
concluded, is not pointed out clearly enough 
in the bills. Whatever may be the cause, 
there is the fact of lack of interest and of 
indifference, which ought to be somehow re- 
moved. On Easter Sunday, a special sermon 
was preached in the evening by Mr. Alfred 
L. Smith, B.A. when there was a good con- 
gregation, just over 40 being present. The 
choir gave the anthem “O be joyful in the 
Lord” in excellent style Miss E. Burgess 


filling her usual post at the harmonium on 
the occasion. 


BRIGHTON. 


Population, 137,700 ; Place of Worship, the Free 
Christian Church, New Road, near the Pavilion 
Gardens ; Founded, 1824 ; Seating accommodation, 
350; Congregation, morning 80 to 120 and evening 
100 to 150; Minister, the Rev. Alfred Hood, 14, 
Charlotte Street, Marine Parade ; Secretary, Mr. W. 
Slatter ; Treasurer, Mr. J. Saunders; Committee, the 
Rev. T. R. Dobson, and Messrs. E. G. Brown, W,. 
Burgess, F. Hilton, J. A. Kemp, G. E. F. Thompson, 

T. Verrall, H. Ward, W. Wilmshurst, and F. T. 
Wilson ; Sunday services, 11 a.m. and 7 p.m. ; Hymns, 
Dr. Martineau’s; Prayers, Ten Services peculiar to 
the congregation ; Church work—Suaday School, 
Dorcas Society, Bible Class, Library, Benevolent 
Society, Monthly Social Meetings during the winter. 


The Brighton Church has been pushing 
steadily ahead during during the last two 
months, and for its congregational activity 
and ministerial zeal forms a model society of 
which many other churches might well take 
example. The Rev. Alfred Hood has oc- 
cupied the pulpit on most Sunday evenings, 
and has given another course of popular 
Sabbath night lectures, which have been 
much appreciated and well attended. A- 
mongst the subjects dealt with, were “ Faith 
and Knowledge,” “The Priest and the 
Prophet,” and ‘The New Reformation.” In 
the course of the last mentioned address, Mr. 
Hood touched upon matters of considerable 
interest, and we cannot forbear quoting a few 
words which we think will be of general in- 
terest to our readers. ‘‘ In tracing the history 
and the development of Christianity,” said 
the preacher, “the church departed step by 
step from the teaching of Jesus. Not content 
with the simplicity of Christ, its creeds, one 
after the other, went further and further away 
from his words. Here and there, it is true, 
from the eleventh century attempts were made 
to*retrace this downward course, but success 
was beyond reach till the revival of learming 
sent men to the Bible. But it was soon found 
that those who appealed indiscriminately to 
the Bible began to protest against each other. 
See how Lutherans opposed the followers of 
Calvin. See how Luther himself refused to 
be reconciled to Zwingh, though he begged in 
tears. Now Jesus did not accept everything 
in the Scriptures of his day. Why then 
should his followers accept everything in the 
Bible now? For the Old Reformation, by 
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demanding that men should do this im- 
possible task, has split the Christian Church 
into a hundred fragments. The reformers 
were Rationalists, although they at times 
denounced reason. The story of Jonah 
Luther stigmatized as ‘ absolutely incredible,’ 
and as ‘more lying and more absurd than 
any fable of the poets’ But there is a new 
reformation working itself out now by reason 
_of the scientific spirit of this age. If a man 
held the opinion that by sowing thistles he 
could reap wheat, would he therefore reap 
wheat? Well, the new reformation declares 
that if a man thinks his so-called orthodox 
creed will make him righteous, he will also, 
and as certainly, be deceived, as the man who 
makes a mistake in the physical world. It 
was this belief in the efficacy of a so-called 
orthodoxy that slew Jesus, and it is the same 
belief that now keeps men from his faith. 
And is it not time to put religion on a firmer 
basis? If science has done so much 1n the 
material world, may it not also do something 
in the world of religion? Jesus based religion 
neither on the authority of priests nor on the 
authority of books, but on the noblest in- 
stincts of the heart and conscience of man. 
I do not say our Free Christian Churches 
hold all the truth, but I do say that by 
‘adopting the method of Jesus they are on the 
right road to gainit. Let us then be true to 
our faith, and the new reformation must come 
in time. What says even Mr. Gladstone? 
‘It may b2 we shall find that Christianity 
itself [by which of course he means ecclesi- 
.astical Christianity, and not the religion of 
Christ] is in some sort a scaffolding, and that 
the final building is a pure and_ perfect 
theism ; when the kingdom shall be delivered 
up to God, that God may be all in all.’ 
This, too, is our belief, for this pure and _per- 
fect theism, which we call Free Christianity, 
is the religion of Christ. We call it Free 
Christianity because it is free from the dogmas 
of ecclesiasticism, and proclaims, with Jesus, 
that we are sons of God, free to approach 
our Father without any mediator. And it is 
the new reformation which proclaims this 
liberty of the sons of God.” Mr. Hood is at 
present giving a series of discourses for the 
young, on the first Sunday in every month, 
on the Lord’s Prayer, which he intends to 
publish when finished. The monthly social 
meetings which are held during the winter, 
have now come to an end, but they have been 


to a certain extent, replaced by a set of 
popular lectures, on alternate Monday even- 
ings, which commenced on April 4th, in the 
New Hall attached to the church. The lec- 
turer on that occasion was Mr. George Jacob 
Holyoake, the well-known author of “The 
History of Co-operation in England,” “ Self- 
Help by the People,” and other useful works, 
who took for his subject ‘“ Rochdale Co- 
operation.’ Mr. Hood presided. <A confer- 
ence on “The Christian Kingdom Society,” 
which was held in the schoolroom of the 
church on Monday, April 18th, constituted the 
second of this series of popular gatherings. 
The Rev. Alfred Hood presided, and the Rev. 
Alex Smith, M.A., the organising secretary, 
was also present, and mad. a brief statement 
of the aims of the association, and _ its 
methods of working. There were over 50 
persons present. At the close of the meeting 
several intimated their desire to become mem- 
bers. ‘This society is established for the 
purpose of bringing Christian people of 
various creeds, classes, and parties, into closer 
and more manifest union, with a view to the 
fostering of the Christian spirit and the pro- 
motion of practical Christianity. The only 
rule of the society is that its members sha// 
endeavour in all things to render faithful and 
loyal obedience to the spirit of Christ.” Itis 
hoped that the simplicity and directness of 
its “one rule” will force in upon men’s atten- 
tion those duties which their profession of 
Christianity involves, A stronger spirit of 
unity and sympathy among Christians, and 
increased rectitude of life, would do much to 
strengthen the hands of those who are en- 
deavouring to Christianise the world. The 
name “kingdom ” is selected because it was 
the expression almost invariably used by 
Christ, and because it emphasises the fact 
that the members are united by the bond of 
“obedience to law,” rather than by that of 
“uniformity of opinion,” We hold no reli- 
gious services, and are not in any sense a 
Church—we are an association of people of 
all Churches and parties united in the en- 
deavour to serve God faithfully, We do not 
propagate our principles by means of public 
meetings or lectures: we rely mainly upon 
the quiet influence of our members in daily 
life, each one availing himself of all oppor- 
tunities of enlisting the sympathy of friends 
and acquaintances. We meet together from 
time to time for the transaction of business ; 
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and for the free interchange of opinion upon 
moral and social subjects ; no theological or 
ecclesiastical discussions are permitted at the 
meetings. We hope to prove helpful to the 
various philanthropic societies as well as to 
the churches, by bringing their members into 
communication with each other, and by 
making their claims and their operations more 
generally known. We work towards a verita- 
ble reign of God on earth—a kingdom of 
righteousness, peace, and love, embracing 
men of all nationalities, and extending 
throughout all lands, Those interested in 
the objects of the society are invited to com- 
municate with the Secretary, 8, Neald 
Terrace, Harrow Road, London, W, The 
subsequent lectures arranged for, which will 
be noticed in our next issue, are, ‘‘ How to 
‘make the rich better and the poor more con- 
tented,” by the Rev. A. Hood, on May 2nd; 
- “The Eye,” by Miss Lawrence, on May 16th ; 
and “The story of our earth,” by the Rev. 
T. R. Dobson, on May 30th. ‘The other in- 
stitutions of the church have prospered fairly 
well, and the services in the chapel itself have 
-been uniformly well attended, There has 
been two weddings at the church since our 
‘last number was published, both of which 
were conducted by Mr. Hood. On Thursday, 
i March roth, Thomas Waterfield was married 
to Fanny Burgess, and on Thursday, March 
- 31st, John Feldwicke was united to Gertrude 
Girling. We wish them all happiness and 
prosperity in their future lives. 


CANTERBURY. 


Population, 24,000; Place of Worship, the Uni- 
tarian General Baptist Church, Blackfriars ; Seating 
accommodation, 150; Congregation, 20 to 25; 
Minister, the Rev. A. J. Marchant, 4, Clarendon 
Villas, Hythe Road, Ashford ; Secretary, Mr. George 
Brothers, Vernon House, Old Dover Road ; Sunday 

_service, 10.30 a.m. ; Hymns. Dr. Martineaw’s. 


The services: at this church have been 
regularly carried'on during March and April, 
by the Rev. A. J. Marchant, of Ashford, and 
have been as well attended as hitherto. We 
regret to have to record a serious accident 
which happened at Canterbury, to Mr. Mar- 
chant and a friend of his, Mr. Wood, on 
Sunday, April 24th. Mr. Marchant, it will be 
recollected, drives to and from the old 
cathedral city every Sabbath day, and it was 
whilst the travellers were going round the 
corner of Mercery Lane that the unfortunate 


event occurred. The pony fell as it was 
turning the bend of the road, and threw out 
the occupants of the trap on to the highway. 
Mr. Marchant, fortunately, received only 
slight harm, but Mr. Wood sustained a 
fracture of the arm, and other minor injuries. 
Assistance was promptly rendered, and Mr. 
Wood was taken into “ The Sun Inn,” when 
Mr, Holttum, who was sent for, attended him. 
One of the shafts of the cart was broken. 
We trust that Mr. Wood _ is_ progressing 
favourably towards a complete recovery from 
the results of this severe accident. We have 
also had the following interesting particulars 
respecting our ancient chapel in Canterbury 
sent to us for publication, and as they are 
sure to be of general value, we gladly insert 
the information, only regretting it is of sucha 
brief character. We hope, however, in time 
to make up for this defect by giving our 
readers a detailed history of the church. The 
Blackfriars, it would seem, first came to the 
city in 1221, but it was not until 1236 that 
they settled there and built the monastry or 
priory. After 1538, “the priory became 
private property, and passed from one to 
another until in 1658 it was purchased by 
Peter de la Pierre, a surgeon from Flanders, 
who introduced the Ana-Baptists here. The 
sect established their meeting-house in the old 
refectory, and used a part of the Friars’ 
Cemetery for their burial-ground.” 


DITCHLING. 


Population, 1,300; Place of Worship, the Free 
Christian Church, New Chapel Path, East End Lane ; 
Founded, about 174 ; Seating accommodation, 150 ; 
Congregation, 20 to 30; Preachers, students from 
Manchester New College on the first and third Sundays 
in every month, and local laymen ; Secretary, Mr. 
William Kensett, North Road; Treasurer, Mr. 
Alfred E. Turner, West Street ; Collector, Mr. lie 
Turner, Newland Farm; Committee, Messrs. H. 
Turner and James Brooker, Miss Ellen Turner and 
Miss Fanny Rowland ; Sunday service, TTT Sia. mos 
Hymns, Dr. Martineau’s ; Church work—Bible and 
Tract Society, Public Library. 


There is nothing of unusual importance to 
record in connection with the chapel in this 
village, during the last two months. The 
service on Sunday evenings has taken place 
without intermission, and fairly good congre- 
gations have gathered together to listen to the 
various preachers. ‘The small outside work 
done by the church has been patiently and 
usefully carried on. 
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HASTINGS. 


Population, 56,000; Place of Worship, the Uni- 
tarian Christian Church, South Terrace ; Founded, 
1867 ; Seating accommodation, 250; Congregation, 
50 to 60; Minister, the Rev. J. Clayton Williams, 
19, Mann Street; Secretary and ‘Treasurer, Mr. 
T. W. Kenward, 87, London Road, St. Leonards ; 
Committee, Messrs. C. J. G. Eiloart, A. W. Elliott, 
J. Martin, A. Miles, and J. Barr, Miss Cotton, Miss 
S. Ballard, and Mrs. L. Anthony ; Sunday services, 
Ir a.m. and 6.30 p.m.; Hymns, Dr. Martineau’s; 
Prayers, the Ten Services; Church work—Choir 
Practice on Wednesdays, Mutual Improvement 
Society meeting on Thursdays during the winter, 
Library of over 300 volumes open after every Sunday 
morning service. 


The Hastings church continued its religious 
and social work steadily during March and 
April. The Sunday services have been kept 
regularly going, sometimes with large and 
sometimes with poor congregations. The 
Rev. J. C. Williams has preached all the 
sermons except one, and has as usual dealt 
with subjects of practical importance and 
topical interest. His address on the evening 
of Easter Sunday, in contention of the fact 
that miracles are not necessary as a basis of 
Christianity, was particularly good, and in 
his second discourse, on Sunday, April 17th, 
he dealt with some of the more notable 
victories which science has gained over theo- 
logical ignorance during the last few centuries. 
This last sermon was given in view of the 
fifth anniversary of Charles Darwin’s death, 
which .occurred on the following Tuesday. 
On the evening of Sunday, April 3rd, Mr. 
Williams went over to Battle to conduct a 
christening service there, whilst Mr. J. H. 
Muirhead, M.A., of London, officiated in his 
place at Hastings. Mr. Muirhead, who is 
the author of those interesting articles on 
“ The Churches in Scotland,” which appeared 
in The Christian Reformer \ast year, delivered 
an excellent homily on the universal Father- 
hood of God, and was attentively listened to 
by a pretty large congregation. On Sunday, 
April 24th, Mr. A. Miles assisted at the even- 
ing meeting by reading the prayers and 
lessons, Mr. Williams as usual delivering the 
address. ‘The young men of the congrega- 
tion have assisted in carrying on the work at 
Battle and Northiam during the last two 
months as they have previously done, and on 
Good Friday, too, a large contingent of local 
people were present at the customary social 
gathering at Battle. The second half of the 


1886-7 session of the South Terrace Mutual 
Improvement Society, which meets in the 
church, was closed on Thursday, April 28th. 
Most of the meetings which have taken place 
since our last issue have proved fairly success- 
ful, though on the whole they were somewhat 
poorly attended. There were two gatherings 
which did not come off as set down in the 
programme, one being in connection with a 
presumably dry essay on “ Positivism,” ar- 
ranged for March 3rd, and the other a meet- 
ing dated for April 7th, at which readings 
from the works of Henry Wadsworth Long- 
fellow were to have been given. ‘The lecture 
on *“‘ The Study of History,” by Mr. William 
Ransom, on March 17th, was a most valuable 
address, and the paper read on March 24th, 
by Mr. W. H. Burgess, of Battle, on “A 
Forgotten Industry—The Iron Works of 
Sussex,” dealt with a county question of deep 
interest to all who delight in local researches 
of this kind. The paper was subsequently 
printed in Zhe Hastings and St. Leonards 
Chronicle, and fully deserved the enviable 
distinction. There were two very good ex- 
perimental lectures—one on “Oxygen,” on 
March 31st, by Mr. H. Walker, and the other 
on “Electricity,” on April 14th, by Mr. 
Alfred Miles. On March roth, readings 
were given and listened to from the writings 
of Charles Dickens, and on April 21st, Mr. 
Thomas Gasson, of Rye, gave us in his 
address on “ Phrenology” a few personal 
views on a particular branch of mental science 
of which he makes a decided hobby. The 
closing gathering was a pleasant and highly 
successful meeting, and was much enjoyed 
by the members and _ their friends who were 
present. A comfortable tea was first partaken 
of, and the rest of the evening was spent in 
the execution of a programme, which was 
well selected and arranged, and in the trans- 
action of a little necessary business. The 
Rev. J. C. Williams acted as chairman. Mr. 
Alfred Miles, the secretary of the society, 
made a verbal report of what has taken place 
during the last session, and announced that 
notwithstanding the funds were low, there 
was no deficit. He suggested that though 
the meetings of the association have now 
practically closed till next winter, the mem- 
bers might gather together and take fort- 
nightly rambles into the country during the 
summer months. ‘The entertainers included 
Miss Miles, who gave a couple of sclos on 
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the organ, Mr. W. H. Bennett, who recited 
several pieces, the Chairman, who contributed 
a reading, and Miss Freeman, who sang two 
very nice songs. Mr. C. W. Flint, Mr. E. 
Godfree, Miss Dengate, Miss Pike, and Mr. 
Miles also assisted in carrying out the pro- 
gramme. Mr. C. J. G. Eiloart, the Chairman 
of the Church Committee, has returned with 
his wife and family from abroad, much bene- 
fitted in health by his trip in Italy, France, 
and Switzerland, and we are glad to say he 
will soon once more take up his residence 
permanently in our midst. We are also 
pleased to state that Mrs. Williams, our 
ministers wife, who has been indisposed for 
the last two or three months, is now enjoying 
much better health, and is able to appear 
occasionally at our services. On the whole 
there is not much to discourage us from still 
pushing our cause vigorously forward, and 
from endeavouring to make tangible headway 
in the town. 


HORSHAM. 


Population, 10,500; Place of Worship, the Free 
Christian Church, Worthing Road ; Founded, 1720; 
Seating accommodation, 150; Congregation, 60 to 
90; Minister, the Rev. John Taylor, Fernside House, 
North Parade ; Secretary, Mr. S. Price, West Street ; 
Treasurer, Mr. H. Nash; Deacons, Messrs. James 
Kensett, and S. Burgess ; Committee, Messrs. W. 
Nash, W. Kensett, D. M. G. Price, G. W. Bradford, 
and J. Cheale, Mrs. Rowland Miss Rowland, and 
Miss Hazelden ; Sunday services, 11. a.m. and 6.30 
p.m. ; Hymns, Dr. Martineau’s. ; Church work— 
School on Sundays both morning and afternoon, 
Library of over 3,000 volumes, open on Wednesdays 
from 2 to 3.15 and from 7.30 to 9 p.m. 


It is very gratifying to be able to state that 
Unitarianism continues to progress favourably 
in this town, and shows its activity not merely 
in the ordinary chapel and Sunday School 
work, but in various other ways. The social 
meetings which exercise such a_ beneficial 
effect in drawing together the members of the 
congregation, and strengthening the bonds of 
sympathy between them, were revived last 
March. On ‘Tuesday, the 8th March, a 
good assembly of the members and _ their 
friends gathered in the schoolroom for social 
intercourse, and in order to listen to the varied 
programme of an entertainment, into which 
all who shared the pleasant task threw them- 
selves with zeal. The proceedings com- 
menced with a reading from 4s You Like Jt, 
which included the setting out of Old Adam 


and Orlando, and the scene in the Forest of 
Arden, when Jaques waxes so eloquent, the 
reading fitly closing with the Duke's invita- 
tion to Adam to share their table, The 
gentlemen who took part in this, at a later 
stage of the programme gave a reading from 
Much Ado About Nothing, the watch scene 
causing the room to glisten with smiling 
faces, and the trial of Conrade and Borachio 
provoked constant ripples of merriment, till 
the end was reached wtth Dogberry’s smooth- 
ing of his ruffled dignity, which fairly con- 
vulsed audience and readers alike. Miss 
Rowland sang two songs very sweetly, Mr. 
Rowland also singing two of a nautical char- 
acter. Miss Nailard rendered a couple of 
recitations in her usual powerful and impres- 
sive manner, Mr. Perry reciting ‘ The Soldier’s 
Death ” with considerable feeling. Mr. Nash, 
as usual, made the hit of the evening for 
humour. His “Fall of Adam” effectually 
prepared the company for the subsequent re- 
ception of “The Inventor’s Wife,” whom he 
was inimitablv got up to represent. He was 
frequently interrupted by the mirth he caused, 
and it was some time after he had done before 
the customary decorum was restored. Mr. 
Nash, on such occasions, is an excellent anti- 
dote to misanthropy and morbidness, as also 
to those hard and unlovely qualities which, 
according to some, Unitarians so eminently 
possess. Messrs. W. Kerr and ‘1. Ireland 
(violins), and Mr. G. W. Bradford (piano- 
forte), played selections of music at intervals 
during the evening, affording a pleasing 
variety to the programme. Mr. Kerr gaveas 
a violin solo ‘Selections from H.M.S. Pina- 
fore,” the lively airs of this well-known com- 
position being especially appreciated, and the 
violinist playing with his usual grace and 
spirit. A few remarks from the Rev. John 
Taylor closed the evening’s proceedings, and 
the company dispersed after what was agreed 
by all to be a very pleasant meeting. Inthe 
same laudable spirit as the one just noticed 
another social gathering was arranged for 
Good Friday, when an excellent repast was 
provided through the exertions of Mr. David 
Price. When this necessary okstacle of tea 
had been satisfactorily dealt with by the com- 
pany, a move was made into the chapel. 
The anthem, “Incline Thine Ear,” was well- 
rendered by the choir, Mr. G. W. Bradford 
taking the bass solo with which it commences. 
The anthem was followed by that beautiful 
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song, “Listening Angels,” which Miss 
Rowland sang with much sympathy and 
sweetness. The Rev. J. Taylor then read 
Lowell’s poem, “ Ambrose,” after which Mr. 
J. R. Thornton (who, with his brother, Mr. 
Robert Thornton, kindly gave their valuable 
assistance to the evening’s entertainment) 
sang “The Reaper and the Flowers,” the 
proceedings in the chapel ending with the 
impressive and thrilling song, ‘‘ Nazareth,” 
which Mr. Robert Thornton rendered with 
rare ability. On returning to the schoolroom, 
it was found that a pleasing metamorphosis 
had been effected. The grosser propensities 
were no longer appealed to by the trifles of 
the tea-table, which had given place to plants 
and fresh bright spring flowers, which, with 
the pictures and hangings on the walls, and 
the free and easy arrangement of the seats, 
turned a perhaps sometimes dreary school- 
room into a model social apartment—cozy 
and cheerful. The remainder of the pro- 
gramme was then proceeded with. ‘The Rev. 
J. Taylor read an instructive piece on 
“ Cromwell,” and Mr. Ireland, Tennyson’s 
“Morte d‘Arthur,” Mr. Perry reciting with 
power “The Arsenal at Springfield,” and 
Miss Bourn ‘‘ Lady Clare.” Mr. James 
Thornton sang “ Absolom,” and Mrs. ‘Taylor 
played a pianoforte solo with much executive 
ability. ‘This lady also rendered, with Mr. 
G. W. Bradford, a duet in a very brilliant 
and inspiriting style. Miss Rowland and Mr. 
Robert Thornton each sang again, and 
Messrs. Bradford and Ireland (pianoforte and 
violin) played Scotson Clark’s “Vienna 
March.” The entertainment was brought to 
a close by the choir singing a patriotic 
anthem, ‘“‘ Now pray we for our country,” 
which they gave in a spirited manner. It is 
to be hoped that this is not the last we shall 
hear of such gatherings, which supply a 
want deeply felt by the younger members of 
the congregation. 


LEWES. 


Population, 11,500 ; Place of Worship, the West- 
gate Unitarian Chapel, High Street ; Founded, 1687 ; 
Seating accommodation, 390 ; Congregation, 50 to 60 ; 
Minister, the Rev. Charles Davis Badland, M.A., 11, 
St. Ann’s Crescent ; Secretary, Mr. Joseph Shelley, 
72, High Street ; Sunday services, II a.m, and 6.30 
p.m. ; Hymns, Dr. Martineau’s ; Prayers, the Ten 
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Services ; Church work—Sunday School, Library, 
Children’s Singing Class, Sewing Meeting. 


At the Westgate Chapel, affairs have gone 
on much as usual during the past two 
months, The services have been carefully 
carried out, and the incidental work in con- 
nection with the church has been kept up 
with persevering zeal and laudable energy. 
Mr. Badland has finished his sermons on 
“Lessons from the Sciences”—a__ series 
which was much appreciated, and was 
remarkable both for sound learning and 
acute thinking. Beyond these few sentences 
there is nothing to record. We wish, indeed, 
we were able to give a more detailed account 
of the proceedings of our body at Lewes 
during March and April. 


NORTHIAM. 


Population, 1,300 ; Place of Worship, theUnitarian 
General Baptist Church, Hermon Hill; Founded, 
1795 ; Seating accommodation, 150; Congregation, 
40 to 50; Preachers, Laymen from Battle, Hastings, 
and Rye ; Sunday service, 6.30 p.m. ; Hymns, Dr. 
Martineau’s, 


Those who have taken a part in conducting 
the work at this church during the last two 
months will be able to endorse our statement 
that the success which has recently attended 
our labours there has been of a most satis- 
factory and encouraging nature. The con- 
gregations have been very promising, being 
on some occasions aS many as 70 or 60 in 
number, The occupants of the pulpit have 
as heretofore come from Battle and Hastings, 
and have been received warmly, and listened 
to attentively by the frequenters of this 
pretty old place of worship. Mr. Alfred 
Miles, and Mr. W, H. Bennett, of Hastings, 
and Mr, W. H. Burgess, of Battle, have all 
preached here during March and April, as 


‘}well as other gentlemen interested in the 


welfare of our cause in this rural district. 
Mr. T. W. Kenward, of St. Leonards, who 
used to take services at the church when it 
was open Six or seven years ago, conducted 
his first meeting under the new order of 
things on Sunday, March 27th, and he was 
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cordially welcomed by many tried members 
of the congregation who had known him in 
years gone by. Mr. Thomas Gasson, of 
Rye, was obliged from ill-health to abstain 
from active pulpit work during the period just 
elapsed, but he has now returned to harness 
again, and his name has once more found a 
place on our preaching plan. Mr. Stephen 
Rootes, Mr. Alfred Comport, Mr. J. W. 
Archer, and Mr. William Comport have ex- 
tended their hearty hospitality to the gentle- 
men who have conducted services at 
Northiam during the last couple of months, 
and for this they have merited the best thanks 
of those they have so liberally entertained. 
We would draw attention to the fact that a 
box on the door of the church receives sub- 
scriptions for the benefit of the work in the 
village, and would ask that the gentlemen 
who look after the building may receive 
practical financial help from the members of 
the congregation. Mr. Stephen Rootes is 
acting temporarily as treasurer. Once more 
we desire to urge the speedy appointment of 
a strong representative committee to manage 
the affairs of the chapel, which now really 
require to be controlled by an efficient and 
properly elected body. There is all the more 
necessity that this should be done immedi- 
ately, in order that adequate arrangements 
may be made of appropriately celebrating in 
July next the first anniversary of the re- 
opening of the church for divine worship, 
and in order that requisite attention may be 
given to the condition of the meeting-house, 
which needs looking to in view of the coming 
winter. There is a couple of good Sundays 
in prospect for the people here during May— 
on the 22nd the Rey. J. Clayton Williams, 
of Hastings, will occupy the pulpit, and on 
the 29th Mr. J. Macer Wright is announeed 
to conduct the service. We trust there will 
be large congregations on both occasions, and 
that the friends of the chapel will make these 
two events known as widely as possible. We 
can only add in conclusion this time that we 
have implicit faith in the success of our work 
at Northiam. We have only to make our 
services popular—the sermons brief and un- 
derstandable, the singing hearty and pleasant, 
and the prayers short and devout—to ensure 
a permanently large attendance of thought- 
ful earnest men and women, As we re- 
marked in our last issue when chronicling our 
work at Northiam: ‘“ There is not that oppo- 


sition, and we think we may add prejudice, 
to the Unitarians that once existed among 
the people.” We have opportunities now 
which we have never had before of appealing 
to their sense of right and of justice, and in 
this way we can hope to press home into 


their hearts the great truths which we openly ~ 


profess, and which we unflinchingly believe 
In, 


TENTERDEN. 


Population, 3,600; Place of Worship, the Uni- 
tarian Presbyterian Church, Ashford Road ; Founded, 
before 1700 ; Seating accommodation, 220 ; Congre- 
gation, 110 to 120; Minister, the Rev. Robert Cooper 
Dendy, Chapel House, Ashford Road; Secretary, 
Mr, J. Munn Mace, Belle Vue House, East Cross ; 
Treasurer, Mr. J. E. Mace, Ashford Road ; Sunday 
services, II a.m. and 6.30 p.m. ; Hymns, Dr. Mar- 
tineau’s ; Prayers, the Ten Services ; Church work— 
Sunday School. 


Mr. Dendy has kept the church afloat here 
with his customary energy and ability, during 
March and April, and the services, both on 
Sundays and week days, have been well at- 
tended and successfully carried out. The 
quiet, steady, plodding sort of work prevails 
here which always tells best in the end, even 
if the results are sometimes very long in 
showing themselves. 


“ 


